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AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


Looking back seventy-three years to As It Was 
in the Beginning, the California School of 
Fine Arts is presenting an exhibition of the 
first work done by its first students. Since 
Christmas week the Art Gallery of the School 
has been given a unique installation symboliz¬ 
ing the Victorian Era, against which backdrop 
original drawings, paintings and prints, docu¬ 
ments, plaster casts and "in action" photos re¬ 
create the School’s artistic activity of the seven¬ 
ties, eighties and nineties. 

To provide the historical data for the exhibits 
in the gallery, we have abstracted from the 
musty archives of the School a brief biography 
for our readers. 

Organized by the San Francisco Art Associa¬ 
tion in 1874, the School is the oldest of its 
kind in the west. It was located originally at 


313 Pine Street, with the name California 
School of Design; this was changed in 1893 
in favor of the Mark Hopkins Institute. It was 
in this year that Edward F. Searles, owner of 
the Hopkins property, deeded the buildings 
and grounds to the Regents of the University 
of California, who, by common agreement, 
accepted joint ownership with the San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Association. 

After its destruction by the Earthquake and 
Fire of ’06, the School re-emerged under the 
title, San Francisco Institute of Art; it was 
erected on the foundations of the old school, 
on California and Mason Streets, where the 
Hotel Mark Hopkins now stands. It was after 
the name was again changed to the one by 
which it is known today, the California School 
of Fine Arts, that it moved to its present site 
in the Fall of 1926. 
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NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 


With the opening of the Spring 1947 term, 
the California School of Fine Arts adds four 
new instructors to its faculty. These men, con¬ 
ducting courses in three of the School’s de¬ 
partments, are leaders in the fields of indus¬ 
trial design, painting and art history. 

Walter Landor, head of the industrial design 
firm bearing his name, will instruct classes in 
Packaging, an advanced course in the Depart¬ 
ment of Design for Commerce and Industry. 
Educated at the Universities of London and 
Munich, Landor opened one of the first indus¬ 
trial design offices in the English capital in 
the early thirties and practiced successfully 
there and in Paris before coming to America. 
He was a leader in the development of prod¬ 
uct design for the British Plastics Industry and 
was designer of the Plastics Center in London, 
a permanent exhibition sponsored by various 
British manufacturers. Since coming to the 
United States he has carried on design and 
merchandising research for leading manufac¬ 
turers and industrial designers. Walter Landor 
& Associates are now engaged in product de¬ 
sign, packaging, exhibit planning, store design 
and color styling for West Coast industry. 

Clyfford Still, who joined the teaching staff 
during the late Fall ’46, will conduct courses in 
Drawing and Composition, Space Organiza¬ 
tion and Color Control. Still received his aca¬ 
demic training at the Art Students’ League, 
New York, at Spokane University and Wash¬ 
ington State College. He was Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Fine Arts at Washington State and 
later held a Professorship at William and Mary 
College. His paintings have been exhibited 
throughout the country; his most recent one- 
man showing was held in New York early in 
1946. Reviewing the exhibition, Art News 
(February, 1946) had the following to say: 
"Clyfford Still’s paintings at Art of this Cen¬ 
tury are the product of a highly subjective 
transmutation. More than most abstractions, 
they retain the organic quality of the Ameri¬ 
can West—the somber breadth and heights 
of the Dakotas, Montana, Washington, where 


Still lived and taught.’’ Still is preparing an 
exhibit to be presented within the next few 
months at the Betty Parsons Gallery on 57th 
Street. 

Ernest Mundt, artist, designer and architect, 
who has made the United States his home for 
the past eight years, will teach courses in the 
Department of Orientation, as well as basic 
Drawing classes. Mundt received his degree 
in architecture and art history at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule, Berlin. He was a practic¬ 
ing architect in Germany for several years, 
following which he accepted an invitation 
from the Turkish Government to organize a 
building trades school and design school 
buildings. His activities in this country in¬ 
clude teaching at the University of Michigan 
and Brooklyn College and the formulation of 
special courses for the Art Department of the 
New York School System. During December 
of last year Mundt’s eighth one-man showing 
in this country was held at the Nierendorf 
Galleries in New York. The objects exhibited, 
according to MKR’s Art Outlook (December 
16, 1946) "were created out of a gay heart, 
with fine taste and true workmanship." 

Squire Knowles, San Francisco designer, will 
conduct classes in Precision Drawing. A grad¬ 
uate of the University of California and an 
alumnus of the California School of Fine Arts, 
Knowles has spent considerable time in travel 
in the Orient, Mexico and the West Indies, 
painting and drawing. He has done topo¬ 
graphic design for Architectural Forum and 
for several years has reviewed San Francisco 
art activities for Arts & Architecture. 

In association with Ernest Born, architect, 
Knowles did a variety of work for the Expo¬ 
sition on Treasure Island. During 1944 and 
1945 he was a member of the San Francisco 
City Planning Commission and, as Assistant 
City Planner, was in charge of designing pub¬ 
lications and exhibits. He also produced draw¬ 
ings and architectural renderings for various 
city projects. 


☆ ☆ ☆ 

NEW MEMBERS. The Association is happy to welcome the following persons to its membership: Mrs. 
Muriel Branegan Bacon, active artist; Mrs. Loretta Falch and Mr. Melvin A. Schuler, Jr., associate artists. 
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MAYNARD DIXON 


Maynard Dixon, artist of international repu¬ 
tation, writer, critic and friend of Indians, 
Mexicans, cowhands and ranchers of the 
American Southwest, died in Tucson on No¬ 
vember 13, 1946. His seventy-one years of 
life encompassed an era of American history 
known as the Winning of the West. His works 
in galleries all over the world, in railway 
stations along the Santa Fe trail, in hotel 
lobbies and bars, in magazines and news¬ 
papers, represent more than a chronicle of 
massive material achievement. They captured 
more than a little of the spirit of pioneer 
struggle and aspiration, and one feels that 
the artist had definite ideas about the stark 
simplicity of the natural setting of desert and 
mountain and the human element that played 
out its tragedy and comedy between the 
Rockies and the Pacific shores. It is natural 
to think of Walt Whitman and Bret Harte. 
Born in Fresno in 1875, he was a self-taught 
artist when he came to San Francisco in the 
’90’s. His early career as magazine and news¬ 
paper illustrator of western themes brought 
him financial success, but in 1912, he left a 


lucrative New York post, disgusted with the 
commercialized concepts of the "romantic 
West." For more than three decades he trav¬ 
eled up and down the country he loved, pro¬ 
ducing an incredible number of paintings, 
sketches, watercolors, murals and designs for 
decorations. 

We are not concerned here with arguments 
about style and technique. The academicians 
will settle these matters in their own way. And 
they will neither increase nor decrease the 
stature of the man. This much is certain—he 
loved and he understood the people of the 
great plains, the deserts, the mountains and 
the ranches. From the age of 16 when he sent 
his first notebook of sketches to Remington, 
he endeavored to interpret the land and the 
people of the West. And he was, in every 
sense, equal to the grandeur of his theme. 
Many years ago, when he was desperately ill, 
he wrote what has now become his epitaph: 

At last I shall give myself to the desert again, 

That I, in its golden dust, 

May be blown from a barren peak 

Broadcast over the sun-lands. 



Wild Horses of Nevada (1927), Maynard Dixon 







CONCERNING ART AND MARKETS IPART 1111 


In this issue of the Bulletin ive continue the dis¬ 
cussion initiated by Frede Vidar ivith contributions 
by two artists, one an easterner, the other a San 
Franciscan. We welcome further comment from our 
readers. —Editor. 

I think that to make sense the discussion of the 
San Francisco and New York market should con¬ 
sider the whole question of art patronage in the 
United States. Are the San Francisco artists 
known in New York? Well, are they known in 
Boston, Philadelphia or St. Louis? What is far 
more important—are they known in their own 
community? Is their presence known, acknowl¬ 
edged and supported? Is their work considered 
as a large contributing factor to the total wealth 
of the community? These questions can be asked 
of any city in the country. What is needed is a 
plan to decentralize New York as an art center, 
but this can only be done with each large city as¬ 
suming its share of responsibility. People should 
take pride in the purchase of works of their local 
artists rather than pursuing the snobbish practice 
of buying from dealers in New York, waiting, in 
many instances, until their own artists have re¬ 
ceived the stamp of approval from the market — 
very much like buying the fur coat with that well- 
known label. In San Francisco the main difficulty 
is the complete lack of the type of gallery which 
acts as the artist’s sole agent, having his work on 
hand, holding periodical one-man shows, arrang¬ 
ing out-of-town exhibitions, seeing that his work 
is offered for reproduction in the art press and 
that he is considered for the "prestige” commer¬ 
cial and industrial assignments, and above all, see¬ 
ing that these artists get in all the major annuals 
in the country. 

Under our present system of making use of any 
available commodity—a can of beans or a novel— 
for exploitation on the open market, as it exists 
in music (records), in literature (book clubs) 
and as it is in other fields, it is logical that the 
same method should be applied to the painter and 
sculptor—although one should note that painting 
is the least "exploitable.” 

Paralleling this, the museum must assume its 
share of the responsibility. Unlike the commer¬ 
cial houses, unable and unwilling to take chances, 
the museum should explore, it should not be 
afraid to be daring, and it should avoid following 
the fashion of the day or trailing the slick press 
of the country. It should bring into the com¬ 
munity the work of artists of other cities and in 
turn, send the work of local artists on national 
tours. The museum as an agent for the community 
should assume a direct responsibility to the local 
artist by buying his work, by assigning a perma¬ 
nent space to new purchases, and by not being 
afraid of making mistakes by inaugurating a 
large educational program, by holding forums, by 
initiating inexpensive reproductions of work by 
local artists—in other words, by creating an at¬ 
mosphere where the citizens of two different com¬ 
munities will debate the merit of their particular 
artists just as the players of college football 
teams are discussed today. 

Of course, when one considers the whole question 
in maximum terms, one must consider the neces¬ 
sity for an over-all cultural program with the 


patronage of state and federal government. For 
only under such patronage can we begin to realize 
the promises and the realization we saw during 
the Roosevelt administration. In considering all 
this, one should note that of all cities in the 
country save New York, San Francisco is unique 
in its cultural position. I think there is more in¬ 
terest here than in any other community, although 
at present this interest is largely negative. 

The film that Californians, Inc. made a few years 
ago on the local artists as promotion for the state 
of California, the fact that the city of San Fran¬ 
cisco has appropriated $12,500 for an annual out¬ 
door show and the fact that the first of these 
shows was a great success, are two items that the 
rest of the country could well copy to the definite 
advantage of the artists and their usefulness to 
the community. 

—Anton Refregier 


In respect to the question of the demand or lack 
of it for West Coast painting in New York, I am 
unable to express a developed opinion. Certain 
types of painting should be in demand there and 
attract favorable comment regardless of their 
provincial or metropolitan origins. In regard to 
the question of provincialism raised by Vidar, I 
think that it is important enough to deserve pro¬ 
longed consideration. 

If the painting being done here is not frequently 
shown in New York, it is certainly not because it 
is unworthy of attention there. The barriers be¬ 
tween us are commercial and geographic rather 
than aesthetic ones. 

Many of us here, I know, fail to see the ultimate 
good which might accrue to us economically and 
culturally if we were to pack up our worldly be¬ 
longings and migrate eastward in order to scale 
the glistening but somewhat tarnished heights of 
New York. As long as one must be a resident 
thereof to succeed in New York (and I believe 
this to be the case today), as long as New York 
must first claim everything in order to acclaim 
it, so long will San Francisco’s painters and the 
painters of many cities throughout the country 
fail to succeed there and so long will New York 
remain what it essentially is today—a provincial 
metropolis. The inference here is clear—that 
American painters will always find their homes 
in various cities and towns and in rural areas 
throughout the country close to the things which 
they know and love, the things from which their 
creative imagination draws its strength. If New 
York is to become the cultural capital of the 
United States, in the way that Paris, for example, 
is the cultural capital of Europe, then New York 
must come to serve the country’s cultural life 
rather than to demand that it be continually 
served by that culture. 

New York has grown like a sponge, soaking up 
the cultural and economic life of the country and 
giving very little in return. The concentrated 
wealth and power of that great city must now 
be used to advance the cultural enterprises of the 
United States wherever they appear. Only in this 
way can New York itself avoid becoming sterile. 

—Hass el Smith 





WHERE ARE MEMBERS EXHIBITING? 


CITY OF PARIS 

Art in Action 

Ceramics by California Potters 

Rotunda Gallery 

Flower Fiesta—Paintings by Artists of the Rotunda Circle 
Flower Arrangements by Alma Carlisle 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM 

California Watercolor Society 

LEGION OF HONOR 

Thirteen Watercolorists 

SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 

Selections from the William Gerstle Collection 


through January 

through January 
through January 

through January 

through January 

through January 


Mr. Vicente Manzorro, who recently arrived in San Francisco from Buenos Aires to attend the California 
School of Fine Arts, is currently exhibiting a group of his paintings and monotypes at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 


ROBERT BACH 

The Association has recently received an interest¬ 
ing note from Peggie Bach, wife of member Robert 
Bach, in which she describes highlights of her hus¬ 
band’s activities in the Islands. Aside from his as¬ 
signment with the Honolulu office of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, he is evidently finding time to teach advertis¬ 
ing art courses at the Honolulu School of Art, as 
well as continue his painting career. The Bachs hope 
to be home in a year. Incidentally, Robert Bach is 
one of the Thirteen Watercolorists currently exhib¬ 
iting at the Legion of Honor. 


☆ ☆ 


REX MASON 

Dr. Alfred Neumeyer, director of the Mills College 
Art Gallery, has recently announced the addition of 
a vase by Rex Mason to the Gallery’s permanent col¬ 
lection. Mr. Mason is currently enrolled as a student 
at the California School of Fine Arts and has re¬ 
ceived several mentions to date for his work in the 
ceramics field. The pottery purchased by Mills is the 
one which received second prize in the San Francisco 
Association of Potters’ Exhibition held during De¬ 
cember at the de Young Museum. The award of 
$25.00 was granted by the Mills College Ceramic 
Guild. 

☆ 


The student body of the California School of Fine Arts wishes to express its appreciation to the Art Associa¬ 
tion for the wonderful response to the brochures sent out in advance of the recent Carnival. 

Thanks to the Association’s aid in buying tickets and contributing to the festivities, the Carnival was a great 
success. The profits totaled $475.00. With this money, the Student Association has ordered a combination 
radio-phonograph and has started its record collection. 

Our thanks are extended also to Mr. Alfred Frankenstein and to Mr. Eldridge Spencer for their cooperation 
and interest. 

John Hodgson 

President, Student Association 

California School of Fine Arts 


The Bulletin is published monthly by the San Francisco Art Association Editor , Dorothy N. Colodny 
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